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to the high significance of their task. The 'orators', secular
field-preachers, knew how to rouse the enthusiasm of the
troops by speaking of the soldiers' duties towards Emperor
and Empire, towards God and the Christian religion, and by
emphasizing the rewards of valour. The day was begun and
finished with prayer; solemn services were held during the
campaigns. The Greek war cry 'the Cross has conquered*
and the earlier Latin one 'the Lord is with us' show that the
ecclesiastical spirit had also penetrated into the camps. At
times death on the battlefield was regarded as martyrdom.
But Byzantine war songs in the forms of hymns show that in
this army's best days the fighting spirit combined trust in
God with great self-confidence. In the Epic of Digenes
Akritas, where in later times these ideals are wistfully
recalled, this spirit of the Byzantine army lives on. Yet here,
too, there are still echoes of the indomitable self-assurance of
the military nobility which helped to discredit the organiza-
tion of the army in the eyes of the Government and the
bureaucracy. And yet, despite fluctuations of strength and
weakness, to the Byzantine army must be ascribed the honour
of having been Europe's chief bulwark against the Arabs.
Even when decay had set in, when, too, the Western powers
fell upon it from the rear, it could still cripple the onset of
the Turks, though it could not any longer stay their advance.
The fleet shares with the army the credit of banishing the
danger of the Arab attack. The organization of the fleet was
an original creation of the Byzantines. For the Roman
Empire the Mediterranean was in actual fact Mare Nostrum^
and its fleet served more as a police force than as an instru-
ment of war. Only when the Vandals took possession of
Carthage and became masters of the western waters was the
Empire forced for a time to take counter-measures. Yet the
fleet played but a subordinate part in Justinian's wars of
aggression. When sea battles occurred, as for instance in the
Gothic wars, the seamen of the coasts of the eastern Mediter-
ranean showed themselves still to be superior in the art of
manoeuvring. Under Heraclius a small fleet was able to
prevent the Persians from crossing the Bosphorus when they
planned to attack Constantinople in alliance with the Avars.
A little later, when the Arabs threatened the existence of the